End  of  [Nos  Ancetres  Wertheimer]. 
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Subj:  Nome's  request  on  the  Wechsler  family 

Date:  Friday,  August  22,  2003  3:45:56  PM 

From: 

To: 

Karen, 

Thanks  for  remembering  my  request.  It  appears  from  the  article  that  I gave  you  from  the 
Jewishencyclopedia.com  that  Bernhard  Wechsler  was  one  of  the  founding  Rabbis  involved  in  the  reform 
movement.  (If  that  is  what  the  rabbinical  conferences  were  about.)  Fie  lived  in  Oldenburg,  Germany  and  was 
the  Rabbi  there  from  1841-1874.  I would  like  to  learn  more  about  him  and  verify  his  work  in  the  rabbinical 
conferences  and  to  know  more  about  the  purpose  of  the  conferences. 

- I also  know  nothing  about  Bernhard’s  family,  if  he  had  one.  Bernhard  was  born  as  Pincus  or  Phineas  but 
Germanized  his  name  to  Bernhard.  Fie  was  the  brother  of  my  great-great  grandmother.  I believe  he  was  born 
about  1809  in  Schwabach,  Bavaria.  Fie  was  the  son  of  David  Hanlein  Wechsler  II  and  Rosla.  I've  been  told 
that  a brother  of  Pincus/Phineas/Bernhard  was  a very  esteemed  orthodox  rabbi  named  Abraham  Wechsler. 

Fie  was  the  rabbi  in  Schwabach  from  1815-1846. 

I am  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Wechsler  family  and  these  two  men  in  particular. 

Thanks  for  your  help, 

Nonie  Akman 


8/22/03  10:51  PM 
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This  was  attended  by  the  following  rabbis: 

A.  Adler  of  Worms;  S.  Adler  of  Alzey;  Ben  Israel  of 
Coblenz;  Bodenheimer  of  Hildesheim;  Adler  of  Minden; 
Formstecher  of  Offenbach;  Frankfurter  of  Hamburg; 
Geiger  of  Breslau;  Goldman  of  Kurhessen;  Heidenheim 
of  Sondershausen;  Herzfeld  of  Brunswick;  Herxheimer 
of  Bemburg;  Hess  of  Weimar;  Hirsch  of  Luxemburg; 
Hoffmann  of  Meiningen;  Holdheim  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin;  Jolowicz  of  Marienwerder;  J.Kahn  of  Treves; 
Klein  of  Pomerania;  Maier  of  Stuttgart,  who  was 
president  of  the  conference;  Philippson  of  Magdeburg; 
Salomon  of  Hamburg;  Schott  of  Randegg;  Sobemheim 
of  Bingen. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  declared  to  be  "to 
consider  the  ways  and  means  for  the  preservation  of 
Judaism,  and  the  awakening  of  the  religious  spirit." 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  were  as 
follows: 

"The  oath  of  a Jew  is  binding  without  any  further 
ceremony  than  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God.  The 
grayer  'Kol  Nidre1  is  unessential;  and  the  members  of 
the  conference  were  to  take  steps  to  abolish  it  on  the 
following  Day  of  Atonement." 

The  conference  indorsed  the  responsa  of  the  French 
Sanhedrin,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  it 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  marriage  of  a Jew  with  a Christian  — in  fact,  the 
marriage  of  a Jew  with  the  adherent  of  any  monotheistic 
religion  — is  not  forbidden  if  the  civil  law  permits  the 
parents  to  raise  in  the  [ewish  religion  the  children 
issuing  from  such  a union." 

A commission  was  appointed  to  consider  a number  of 
important  questions  and  to  report  at  the  next 
conference. 

The  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Conference  (Ju.ly  15-28, 
1845): 

The  deliberations  were  concerned  mainly  with  the 
reports  of  the  commission  appointed  atthe  Brunswick 
conference.  There  were  present,  besides  the  above- 
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submitted  by  the  Berlin  Reform  Association  for  the 
calling  of  a synod  "in  which  the  lay  and  the  theological 
elements  shall  be  alike  represented." 

The  conference  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  question 
whether  modem  bathing  establishments  can  be  used  for 
ritualistic  purposes.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  need  of 
theological  seminaries. 

Historical  Judaism. 

It  was  at  this  conference  that  the  irreconcilable 
differences  between  the  traditionalists  and  the  reformers 
received  decisive  expression.  The  discussions  had 
shown  that  many  of  the  members  held  radical  views  on 
a number  of  vital  points  connected  with  the  ritual. 
Zacharias  Frankel,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a 
champion  of  positive  historical  Judaism,  desired  the 
conference  to  issue  a statement  of  definite  principles.  In 
this  he  was  opposed  particularly  by  Geiger  and 
Holdheim,  and,  although  a majority  of  the  meeting  was 
in  sympathy  with  Frankel's  views,  yet  the  conference 
supported  his  two  chief  opponents  in  their  contention 
that  no  definite  declaration  of  principles  should  be 
formulated,  because  such  a theoretical  document  would 
result  only  in  antagonisms  and  would  not  assist  in 
solving  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  Frankel 
withdrew  from  the  conference,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  adherents  of  so-called  "positive  historical"  Judaism. 
Frankel  issued  a call  in  May,  1846,  for  a conference  of 
Jewish  theologians,  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  thabyear, 
and  to  be  the  organ  of  the  opposition  to  the  Reform 
conferences;  but  the  meeting  did  not  take  place. 

The  Breslau  Conference  (July  13-24, 1846): 

This  was  attended  by: 

A.  Adler  of  Worms;  S.  Adler  of  Alzey;  J.  Auerbach  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main;  Ben  Israel  of  Coblenz;  Einhorn 
of  Birkenfeld;  Formstecher  of  Offenbach;  Geiger  of 
Breslau  (who  was  president  of  the  conference); 
Goldstein  of  Waren;  Gosen  of  Marburg;  Güldenstem  of 
Buchau;  Herxheimer  of  Bemburg;  Herzfeld  of 
Brunswick;  Hess  of  Eisenach;  Holdheim  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin:  J.  Kahp  of  Treves;  M.  Levy  of 
Breslau;  L.  Lövy  of  Münsterberg;  Pick  of  Teplitz; 
Philippson  of  Magdeburg;  Sobemheim  of  Bingen;  Stein 


The  Sabbath  Question. 


A number  of  important  declarations  were  made  on  vital 
subjects,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  holidays,  circumcision, 
and  mourning  customs.  The  conference  expressed  itself 
on  the  Sabbath  question  to  the  effect  that  the  restoration 
of  the  solemn  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest 
and  sanctification  is  incumbent  not  only  upon  the 
teacher  in  Israel,  but  upon  every  Israelite.  Therefore 
special  care  must  be  taken  in  these  days  to  insure  the 
solemnity  of  the  public  services  and  to  secure  the 
observance  of  Sabbath  in  the  home.  Work  which  is 
ordinarily  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  is  permitted  in 
connection  with  divine  services  if  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  these  services.  If  a man's  livelihood  is 
endangered  by  the  closing  of  his  business  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  may  have  his  business  attended  to  by  non- 
Jews.  If  contingencies  arise  threatening  the  material 
welfare,  any  kind  of  work  may  be  done  on  the  Sabbath 
to  avoid  this;  for  example,  in  case  of  fire.  Any  and  all 
manner  of  labor  is  permitted  on  the  Sabbath  in  cases 
where  human  life  — whether  of  Jew  or  non-Jew  — is  in 
danger.  The  rabbinical  prohibitions  known  as 
"hedges"  — rigorous  interpretations  of  Sabbath  laws  — are 
no  longer  binding.  Such  institutions  as  '"Erube  GaGerot" 
and  "'Erube  TeGumim,"  which  are  mere  evasions  of  the 
Sabbath  laws,  although  their  ostensible  purpose  is  relaxation 
of  the  strictness  of  these  laws,  are  both  superfluous  and 
inadmissible.  The  Jewish  soldier  must  attend  to  his  duties  on 
the  Sabbath.  As  for  the  Jew  who  holds  a public  Office, 
although  he  is  bound  to  perform  the  duties  connected 
with  his  office,  yet  he  should  exert  himself  to  restore  the 
solemnity  of  the  day  in  his  home.  Brain-work  is  not 
included  in  the  categories  of  labor  prohibited  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  conference  made  the  following  pronouncements 
concerning  the  holidays;  Congregations  are  justified  in 
abolishing  the  second  day's  observance  of  the  holidays 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  day  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah. 
If,  however,  some  of  the  members  of  a congregation 
should  object  to  such  abolition,  these  days  are  to  be 
continued  as  occasions  for  public  worship,  but  the 
prohibition  to  work  on  themis  no  longer  binding  in  any 
event.  The  eating  of  leavened  bread  is  permitted  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  Nisan,  the  so-called  eighth  or  last 
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J.  Auerbach  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main;  Einhorn  of 
Birkenfeld;  Frankel  of  Dresden;  Gosen  of  Marburg: 
Güldenstem  of  Buchau;  Jost  of  Frankfort;  Reiss  of  Alt- 
Breisach;  Stein  of  Burgkunstadt;  Suesskind  of 
Wiesbaden;  Treuenfels  of  Weilburg;  Wagner  of 
Mannheim;  Wechsler  of  Oldenburg;  Leopold  Stein  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Mairi,  who  was  president  of  the 
conference. 

The  first  report  discussed  was  that  on  the  retention  of 
Hebrew  in  the  public  services.  The  conference  voted 
unanimously  for  the  retention  of  the  sacred  language. 
On  the  question,  to  what  extent,  there  was  a decided 
difference  of  opinion.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  adopted  by  a vote  of  18  to  12,  was  that  the 
"Bareku"  with  its  response,  the  "Shema"'  (first 
paragraph),  the  first  and  last  three  benedictions  of  the 
"Tefillah,"  and  the  selection  from  the  Torah  should  be  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  tjie  remainder  of  the  service  should  be 
in  the  vernacular^Le^A?/»-^) 

The  conference  also  decided  (in  the  affirmative)  the" 
question  "Shall  the  prayers  for  the  return  to  the  land  of 
our  forefathers  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state 
be  eliminated 7r'om  the  ritual?"  Closely  connected  with 
this  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Messianic  idea 
was  to  receive  prominent  and  distinct  expression  in  the 
ritual.  This  also  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  . 

Although  the  conference  voted  for  the  retention  of  the 
"Musaf"  prayer,  yet  it  was  definitely  understood  that  the 
traditional  supplication  for  the  restoration  of  the 
sacrifices  should  be  so  changed  as  to  be  a mere  mention 
of  the  sacrifices  as  historical  reminiscences. 

On  the  question  of  the  reading  from  the  Torah,  the 
majority  voted  for  the  triennial  cycle;  and  the  reading  of 
the  "HafOarah"  in  the  vernacular  was  favored. 

The  conference  was  unanimous  in  its  affirmative  vote  on 
the  admissibility  of  the  organ  into  the  synagogue.  All , 
the  members  but  three  agreed  that  a Jew  was  permitted 
to  play  the  organ  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  by  so  doing 
he  did  not  violate  the  law  of  Sabbath  observance. 

The  conference  considered  favorably  the  suggestion 
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I know  so  little  of  my  ancestors  back  of  father  a nd  mother  that 
I think  it  might  please  my  children  to  have  a little  better  knowledge 
of  their  family  history  at  least  two  generations  backward.  To  give  them 
such  information,  these  lines  are  written: 

Of  my  mother's  parents,  I know  only  that  they  lived  in  Schwabach, 
a little  city"  of  7,000  at  my  schooltime,  situated  some  miles  away  from 
Weinburg.  And,  that  grandmother  must  have  died  early  because  mother  would 
not  leave  her  father  while  he  lived,  a sickly  man  and  therefore,  kept 
father  waiting  eight  years  before  she  would  marry— at  29,  father  being 
two  years  her  junior.  She  must  have  been  known  as  a particularly  lovely 
girl,  from  this  fact  and  from  what  I heard  other  people  say  about  her. 

She  was  the  only  daughter,  there  being  six  brothers.  Of  those,  one  had 
gone  away  to  make  his  fortune  and  was  not  heard  of  again.  One,  Jacob,  was 
a woolen  weaver  and  from  him  father  learned  his  trade.  Two  others,  Abraham 
and  Phineas  became  Rabbi 's— Abraham  continuing  very  orthodox,  holding  the 
position  in  his  native  place  while  he  lived.  He  was  quite  an  authority. 
When  separate  public  schools  were  instituted  for  Jewish  children  (kulters- 
schule)  they  called  that,  he  was  askee  by  the  government  to  make  out  an 
"hour- flau"  ad,  he  placed  so  many  hours  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  that 
there  was  little  left  for  other  work  and  the  government  had  to  decline  the 

"flau".  The  younger  brother  took  to  reform  and  became  a Rabbi  in  Oldenberg, 
capital . 
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I must  not  forget  my  father's  brother  and  sisters,  0 of  the  latter 
you  know.  It  was  that  splendid  woman.  Aunt  Theresa  Lownan.  The  brother's 
name  was  Heinrich.  He  lived  all  his  days  from  the  13th  year  in  a little 
city  in  the  Polotinate  where  he  was  a factotum  in  a rich  family  called  Blum. 

He  came  to  visit  us  every  few  years  and  was  a great  person  to  us  children. 

He  dided  a few  years  before  my  father  who  became  heir  to  all  his  fortune-- 
about  $300  consisting  mainly  in  a bit  of  vineyard.  Of  the  other  two  sisters, 
one  Babette  was  married  to  a rich  miser  who  treated  her  badly.  The  third 
sister  lived  in  Braunschweig,  (in  the  North  of  Germany)  also  with  a rich 
family  who  treated  her  well  until  she  died;  also  before  my  father,  who 
made  another  inheritance--!  don't  know  how  little. 

I have  said  there  were  six  children  before  me.  Two  of  them  died 
very  young.  I have  never  seen  them,  a brother  Simon  and  a sister  Sophie. 

Next  to  Simon  was  David,  born  1840  who  grew  up  the  hope  and  pride  of  the 
family  but  died  at  the  age  of  19  of  Typhoid  fever,  suffering  terribly  and 
laid  up  for  8 months  in  the  house.  Next  in  age  was  Rosa  born  1842  and 
Theresa  born  1845.  The  latter  also  died  in  1857.  She  had  been  a sweet 
girl  and  much  my  companion.  Rosa  was  more  of  a wild  girl,  whose  pranks 
gave  mother  much  trouble.  She  and  I had  many  fights  over  the  breakfast 
half  roll  and  the  least  shabby  looking  knife  and  fork  at  dinner.  After 
brother  David's  death  which  had  left  everybody  about  the  house  a little 
worn  out,  she  was  a great  help  in  the  housekeeping  until  the  chance  came 
to  send  her  to  America  to  "Taute  Theresa"  where,  however,  she  never  went. 
Within  a year  she  was  married.  She  had  gone  with  a friend--Antonia 
Gerugross  who  had  just  married  a brother  of  the  late  Edward  Strauss  living 
in  and  stayed  with  her  for  a while--long  enough  to  have  Moses  England  come 
around--you  know  the  rest. 

Of  my  other  brother  and  sister  Heinrich  and  Yette  you  heard  me  speak 
and  read  letters  enough  to  make  them  personal  acquaintances.  Uncle  Heinrich 
is  in  fact  a personal  acquaintance. 
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of  the  mighty  monarchy  of  the  same  name  a 
in  the  German  Confederation  of  those  days.  As  a 
reform-rabbi,  he  thought  It  advisable  to  germanize 
his  beautiful  bible  name  into  "Bernard*  and  as 
tyncle  Bernhard  I knew  .hi*  when  for  once  he  made 
the  long  trip  from  that  northernmost  part  of 
Germany  to  our  southern  section— then  quite  an 
undertaking.*  The  other  two  brothers  were 
Henrich  and  Solomon,  both  remaining  in  Schwabach. 
Solomon  had  a dry  goods  store  and  made  a fair 
living,  Jacob  and  Heinrich  died  young  and  very 
poor,  so  that  of  both  brothers  one  child  after  • 
another,  sometimes  two  at  a time,  were  taken  to 
our  house  in  Baiersdorf. 

• Of  my  cousins  from  mother’s  side,  only  two 
are  living  to  my  knowledge;  both  being  the  parties 
to  whom(Xun^Ro^^u^ed^to  send  annual  assistance^ 

And,  of  another  of  those  cousins;  who  had  married  4 
a man  by  the  name  of  , a schoolteacher,  a eon  i 

lives  in  Boston--the  same  who  has  been  visiting  in 
our  house  several  times. 

Father’s  parents  were  amov.hg  the  intellectuals 
in  Baiersdorf.  Poor  also,  as  almost  every  hobest  Jew 
couldn’t  help  being  in  those  days  of  disfranchisement 
and  oppression.  From  all  reports,  it  was  a case  of 

high  thinking  and  very  plain  living  with  them— as 

• • 

afterward  itxas  with  my  parents.  Of  grandfather 
Rosenthal,  the  story  was  told  how  one  evening  in  the 
tavern  he  tried  to  explain  to  attentive  listeners 
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the  Intricacies  of  the  rolar  system,  making  his 

barret  the  sun  and  hie  mittens  the  earth  an)  moon# 

* 

He  had  been  in  the  campaign  of  the  French  wars, 
following  the  Oerman  armies  into  Russia  and  France,- 
not  as  a soldier  but  as  a but,  evidently  he  did 

not  bring  home  much  booty.  There  were  two  candle- 
sticks in  our  house  as  Eouveniers  of  those  days.  He 
had  traded  them  in  from  soldiers  who  had  token  them  : 
in  Napoleon’s  chateau^  "Foutaineblau”  near  Paris, 
assuming  them  to  be  silver  as  a matter  of  course, 
coming  from  such  a Diace  but  they  were  common  white 
metal,  (a  little  drinking  cup  on  our  dining  room  table 
coming  from  the  same  inheritance)# 

Before  going, on,  let  me  recall  to  you  the  fact 
I have  told  you  before;  that  in  the  year  1609  the 
Jews  were  given  family  names  to  replace  their  previous 
namings,  generally  a combination  of  first  name  and 
birthplace  such  as  Simon  Pittsfield  or  Jacob  Det* lebach. 
So  that,  grandfather  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Simon 
Schwabach  and  his  two  brothers  by  their  first  name 
and  schwabach,  ”Reb  Shimeon  Schwabach”  grandfather  had 
been.  At  the  time  of  the  name  giving,  the  three 
brothers  living  in  Baiersdorf,  Schwabach  and  another 
place  called  Ginund  respectively , though  those  places 
wore  no  further  apart  than  Pittsfield,  Chatham  and 
Chester,  did  not  have  communication  enough  to  act 
concentrically  in  the  matter.  And  so,  the  following 
family  names  resulted:  Mother’s  father  became  Y/echster; 

father*  8 Rosenthal  and  the  third  brother’s  name  Neumark. 
The  Wechster’s  lived  in  Schwabach  and  the  Neumark* s in 
that  little  place  "Qeorgeus  Ginund”. 

«• 

My  grandmother  Rosenthal  I remember  dimly  from 
early  childhood#  I must  have  been  three  or  four  years 
old  when  she  died#  T remember  her  looking  very  much 
like  Cousin  Everett the  same  face  and  white  hair# 

Father  and  mother  were  married  in  l637--she  29 
• and  he  27  years  old#  But,  mother  must  have  kept  her 
youthful  look  for  a long  v/hile  from  all  reports. 

. Father  had  learned  the  clothweaver* s trade,  meaning 

only  woven  cloth  such  as  flannels  and  friezes.  This 
trade  he  practiced  up  into  the  60’ s.  He  bought  the 
/ raw  wool  from  the  farmer,  assorted  and  rniyed  and 

matched  it  up  to  the  purpose  on  hand  and  sent  it  to  • 
the  "refinery”  away  from  town  to  get  it  spun  to  the 
fineness  needed.  From  the  year  he  made  warf  and  woof 
on  a hand  wheel  (Spulrod).  I could  da  a little  at  * 
it  myself  and  I heloed  to  w.  sh  the  raw  wool  in  the 
river.  There  was  one  loom  in  the  house, in  the  room 
myself  and  brother  Heinrich  and  also  sisters  Rosa  and 
Gelte  slept.-  The  cloth  woven,  it  was  again  sent 
away  to  be  dyed  and  finished 
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’•‘■'hen  all  was  ready,  father  went  with  a couple  of 
big  chestfuls  of  different  makes  to  "market"  to 
retail  it  out.  I regularly  went  with  him  while 
at  home  and  so  did  sister  Rosa.  We  walked  five 
or  ten  miles  to  get  to  the  place  where  the 
"market"  was  held.  When  we  took  $20  or  $30  it 
was  a "fair  market",  $/*0  or  more  was  a"good. 
market".  Often  it  was  but  $15  or  even  $10  and 
from  what  was  left  of  profits  after  the  exnenses 
were  paid  the  family  had  to  live  untill  the  next 
"market".  They  helped  it  out  with  what  soles 
were  made  ih  the  house,  a little  trade  in  knitting 
worsted.  Everybody  wore  woolen  stocking  in  those 
days  and  everybody’s  wife  or  daughter  knitted  them. 

In  the  Springtime  when  the  sheep  were  shorn^  , 
father  went  out  to  the  surrounding  villages  to  buy 
some  of  the  clip  in  commission  for  some  wealthier 
nan  later  on  in  a kind  of  partnership.  We  enjoyed 
a good  deal  of  confidence  for  paying  the  right 
price  and  the  bargain  was  always  made  with  the 
whole  village.  After  many  years,  he  had  a little 
money  of  his  own  to  invest— at  no  time  more  than 
$2000.  When  all  the  clip  was  in,  it  woe  sold  in 
a lump  to  some  buyer  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
and  if  the  net  gain  came  to  $200  or  $250  it  was  a 
good  year. 


Beside  the'parents  and  the  grandmother  and  the 
children  which  came  before, one  of  which  there  were 
six  and  the  regulation  share  of  orphan  cousins,  there 
was  always  a journeyman  clothweaver  in  the  house. 

All  these  people  were  quartered  in  the  half  of  a 
two  story  house  of  which  the  other  half  belonged  to 
another  party.  This  consisted  of  a liying  room 
from  which  a part  was  boarded  off  for  a sleeping 
ro  m,  one  other  room  serving  for  both  workshop  and 
sleeping  room  and  a kitchen  on  the  main  floor.  Two 
small  storerooms  upstairs  and  the  half  of  the  attic. 
There  was  also  half  of  a little  building  in  the  court- 
yard, wherein  the  supplies  of  fuel  wo.od  were  kept. 
Other  supplies  were  kept  in  attic..'  and  cellar.  A _ 
high  driveway  went  clear  through  the  houee  to  give 
access  to  another  house  which  stood  facing,  our  court- 
yard, and  to  a public  "Brummen"  from  which  people 
drew  their  supplies  of  water,  anybody  who  wanted  to. 

We  also  had  a bit  of  garden,  a few  square  yards  where 
we  grew  quite  a lot  of  vegetables  and  some* bt autiful 
roses  — later  on  when  I was  about  12  y*  ors  old,  father 
bought  the  other,  half  of  the  house  from  the  heirs  of 
the  owner  who  had  died  without  leaving  a family  in 
town.  $2? 5-  $310  was  the  price  he  paid.  I remember 
father  kept  one  of  the  four  rooms  and  let  the  others 


to  a small  family  for  the  sume  of  28  Gulden — $11,20 
a year.  That  r?ora  was  held  in  great  state  evenafter- 
ward  as  a guestroom  and  it  was  there  the  England]  j 
family  dwelt  when  they  came  to  visit  in  1869.  | 
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End  of  England  Family  Collection 


